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PREFACE. 



In the translation and adaptation of this Play for the 
English stage, I have in the first instance to apolo- 
gize to the talented French author for having taken, 
what he may consider at the first view, great liberties 
with his piece, both as regards curtailments, altera- 
tions, and omissions. It is my duty, therefore, to 
explain to that gentleman the reasons that have 
guided me in this respect. First, I must observe, that 
there is a personage in his play that would of itself 
alone become an absolute impediment to its receiving 
the regulated licence for permitting its exhibition at 
our theatres; and as the plot of the play can be 
carried on to its full extent, without the necessity of 
4he personage alluded to appearing upon the stage at 
all, I have judged it the best and most prudent way 
(by omitting the character altogether), to remove at 
once the only objectionable part in the composition 
of it. Having, I trust, given a satisfactory explana- 
tion to the French writer, it rests with me to say a 
few words to the public, and to impress upon the 
minds of those who read my adaptation, that if I have 
somewhat strayed away from historic facts, I have 
at least, in not strictly following the original piece in 
all its scenes, endeavoured to produce a drama that 
may be seen without offending ; in doing which, my 
chief desire has been to display to what extent a 
noble and a virtuous mind becomes degraded by the 
mischievous and powerful workings of ambition. 

London, Jiui. 26, 1835. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



Sir Robert Walpole, Prime Minister to the King. 

Henry Shorter, Us Nephew. 

Neuboroug, an old Doctor of Medicine. 

Lady Cecilia Sunderland, Maid of Honour to the Queen, 

Margaret, Daughter to Neuboroug, 

The action of the play takes place in the year 1736. * 



N. B. TJie Publisher is authorized to make arrangements with Ma- 
nagers of Theatres for the Performance of this Drama, 
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AMBITION. 



ACT I. 



SCENE I. 

A Room in the Doctor's House. 

Doctor and Margaret. 

Doc. Oh ! what a confounded place this London is for noise, 
especially for us doctors of meaicine. Do, Margaret, shut 
down the window. 

Mar. Yes, sir. It all comes from the hustings over the 
way ; I wonder who will come in ? 

Doc. Why, what does that matter to you, I should like to 
know ? As for me, I wish all the elections and all the hust- 
ings were at old scratch. No^-come, I must not quife say that ; 
because it's no bad time for us ; we are sure to have some 
broken heads to mend, and that's what the people call freedom. 
But come, Margaret, sit down by me, whilst I speak to you 
upon a subject that more concerns yourself — ^your marriage 
with your cousin Kingston ! 

Mar. No, no, no, my dear father, I do not wish to have 
him ! 

Doc. And why not? 

Mar. O — he is too young ; besides, he has no place. 

Doc. He's a lawyer ! 

Mar. a lawyer f yes, a lawyer without practice ; and then 
he is of the opposition party, and that's not the way to get on 
—besides, I do not wish to marry at all ; I am quite happy, 
and content^ to remain at home with you, my dear father : 
here I have every thing that I can want. 

Doc. True, Margaret; but still I wish to see you well 
settled. All my old comrades at Cambridge have got on in 
life ; some are nch merchants, others lords, generals, and mi- 
nisters ; and here have I been living almost all my life a poor 
doctor of physic, in the little village where I was born. 

Mar. And there let us continue to live — 
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Doc. Then you decline to marry your cousin ; but how can 
I break this resolution to him ? If, indeed, in so doing I 
could manage to serve him in some other way 

Mar. Well, then, that's very easily done. 

Doc. In what manner, Margaret?* 

Mar. Why by speaking to your old friend. Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

Doc. What, the Prime Minister? — never! 

Mar. And why not? 

Doc. Why not ! has he not insulted me — forgot me ! It 
did mighty well when we were at Cambridge together, whilst 
he was studying theology and me physic ; but now that he is 
Prime Minister all that's forgot, — Fll ask nothing of him, and 
never wish to hear his name again. 

Mar. That's not just, sir; recollect there has been some 
negligence on your own part, for you have been five years in 
London and never once called upon him. 

Doc. It was his business to call upon me — so I have done 
with him ; he is an ambitious upstart, and ambition tears the 
heart-strings all to pieces. 

Mar. Well, then, if you will not speak to him, you can at 
least speak to his nephew, Henry Shorter. 

Doc. Ah ! that's quite another thing — I'll do that, Mar- 
garet. 

Mar. Very well, sir; and if you could only hear him speak 
of you, of your talents, of your goodness, and your 

Doc. Well, well, never mind all that. 

Mar. Ah, sir, when I saw him wounded, pale, and bleed- 
ing, close to our garden wall — 

Doc. Aye, I never knew exactly the cause of this duel, but 
I know that I dressed his wounds, and cured him. I believe, 
however, the cause arose from a certain nobleman speaking 
disrespectfully of his uncle. 

Mar. It was. 

Doc. But hark ! don't you hear a carriage driving up to 
the door ? 

Mar. It must be Henry then, for we have not so many 
carriages stopping at our house. It is him ; and now, dear 
father, speak to him about Kingston. 

Doc. Why, Margaret, I wish you would speak to him 
yourself, I am so awEward in these matters. 

Mar. Well, very well. 

Enter Henry. 

Hen. Good day, dear Doctor, and thanks for having so 
soon set me on my legs. 
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- ' Doc. Vou go on well then ? 

Hen. Excellently well ! and to-morrow I intend dancing 
at the ball that is given by the Queen. 

Doc. Then you'll do a very imprudent thing — 

Mar. Yes, a very imprudent thing, indeed. 

Hen. Oh no, not at all; I'll do so on purpose to shew all 
the lords and ladies of the court how well and how soon your 
father has cured me: but I have news for you; your cousin 
Kingston, though no great friend to the administration, is ap- 
pointed to a place about the court. 

Doc. A place about the court ! 

Mar. Then for this we must be indebted to you. 
. Hen. Not at all. 

Mar. And this very favour I was about to ask myself. 

Hen. Indeed ! Well, I have more news for you then — your 
father is on the high road to honours, and is put in nomina- 
tion to serve in parliament — 

Doc. In parliament ! Til have nothing to do with parlia- 
ment, I can tell you. 

Hen. And now, my friend, you must not any longer be 
doctor to the opposition side. 

Doc. I'll be doctor to all sides ! and shall not be such an 
old fool as to think about parliament, and all that. No ; in my 
capacity of doctor I am esteemed — there I am in my place ; in 
the House of Parliament I shall be altogether out of it. And 
what am I to gain by all this ? I shall be called honourable mem-- 
berl And I shoula like to know what's to become of all my 
patients whilst my honour is sitting in the House of Parliament, 
representing a borough (and a rotten one perhaps) ? No, no, 
ril remain as I am : glory is a fine thing, but happiness is 
much finer, and more to my taste. 

Hen. To hear the author of the " Letters upon Ireland'' 
talk in such a planner, — one of the cleverest works that has 
been published for years, — is surprising. But, to another 
subiect. My uncle — 

Doc. Do not speak of him — his name is odious to me ! 

Hen. You are too severe against him, and so are many 
others. He has been of great service to the country— has 
governed it with truth and great ability under two reigns — 
has preserved it in a state of peace for more than twenty 
years ! 

Doc. Well, well, that may all be ; but still — 

Hen. Oh, Doctor ! in thus speaking of his virtues and his 
talents, do not imagine that I am blind to his defects ; for I 
have more than once voted against his measures ! 

. Doc. What ! you vote against Sir Robert Walpole ? 
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Hen. Yes ! and will again, and always will, wheii my con- 
science tells me 'tis my duty ! 

Doc. Why, what's all this about ? What piarty are yoa of? 
Are you for the King, or are you for the people ? 

Hen. For both! — I am for the King, the People, the Con- 
stitution, and the Country ! and those who strive to tear or 
break the bond are traitors to them all ! 

Doc. Brayo ! and so say I ! — I'm for your party at once, 
and have a great mind to come into parliament after all. 

Hen. That's right, Doctor ! I thought you would change 
your mind. 

Doc. And yet— how am I to manage? If I come into par- 
liament I shall be «ure to come across Sir Robert Walpole, 
and that can never be^ for friend Or foe — ^I'U bate nothing 
more to do with him ; and that I sweajr to ! 

Hen. Come, come, do not be So hasty ; and recollect, when 
I solicited the place for your cousin Kingston, and when I 
mentioned your name to him-^'^ What !" cried he, "my old 
friend and comrade, is he in London?" Yes, I told him, he 
has been here these five years ! . "What, five years in London 
and I not know it ?" he resumed, " take me to him di* 
rectly, I shall have no rest until I see him !" 

Doc. What ! did he really say so ? 

Hen. Yes, and much more ; for when I told him of my 
being wounded, and of the great care you bestowed upon me, 
he was moved to tears ! 

Doc. What ! Sir Robert Walpole !— Sir Robert Walpole 
shed a tear ! — a tear from Sir Robert Walpole ! — No, no, that 
wont do ! J can't be — be — be 

Hen. And when I spoke of your talents, " Oh," said he, 
" I know him to be the most able practitioner in all the town !" 

Doc. What! did the Prime Minister say this? Ah — but 
I must not think about it ; I can never forgive what has passed. 
No, no, the old proverb, I say : " If my friend discards me, it 
is my misfortune ; if he discards me twice, it is my fault." So 
no more about Sir Robert Walpole. 

JEw^er a Servant. 

See, A gentleman below wishes to be admitted to you, sir. 

Doc. Did he say his name ? 

See. Here is his card, sir. 

Doc. {Reading it.) What ! — Sir Robert Walpole! 

, Enter Sir Robert Walpole. 
Wal. Ah ! my old, my valued, and most esteemed friend ! 
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Doc. (Aside.) Where am I ? What am I to do? m run 
away from him; — and yet, when he comes of his own accord 
to see me — the Prime Minister himself, in person !—! think I 
had better not ^. (Bowing very Jowly to him.) 

Wal. My friend, why this formal bow ? — your hand. 

Doc, Why you see, 1 am not — that is to say-^I am-^— to be 
sure this — you see, sir Ah, damn it f there's my hand ! 

Wal. Tnanks, old friend ; and now I have to ask a favour 
of you. 

Doc. What do I hear ? To ask a favour of me^-^ Prime 
Minister come to ask a favour of an old doctor of physic ! Are 
you still my Mend, then ? 

Wal. I am, and always was. 

Doc. Then I forgive eveiy thing — come to my arms — tell 
me what I can do for you— how I can serve you — I'll go to 
the devil for you ! 

Wal. You need not go quite so far as that. Doctor; the 
favour that I ask is a little supper at your house to-night. 

Doc. Come and sup with me ! — the Prime Minister come 
and sup with an old doctor of pills and plaisters! give me 
your hand, I am yours for ever. Henry will also come, I hope. 

Hek. I will. I must first go to the palace for a short time, 
and will return to you directly. 

Mar. Oil ! let it be as soon as possible. (Exit Henry.) 

Wal. And now, my friend, I must embrace your daughter 
for the love I bear to you. (^Goes up and salutes her.) 

Ma r. There, I've been kissed by the Prime Minister. (Exit.) 

Wal. Doctor, you are a happy man, I quite envy you in 
your domestic comfort ; it gives me the greatest joy to be once 
more seated by my friend, for I am now sick and weary of 
state affairs* 1 remember, when first I took my seat in the 
House of Commons, how the ministers were all against me. 

Doc. Aye, not only the ministers, but the opposition too; 
neither would hear you speak. 

Wal. True; I was deserted and abused by all — ^all except 
one, an unknown writer whom I never could discover. 

Doc. And who now sits beside yon. 

Wal. What! are you that friend? — you the man that 
made me what t am. Prime Minister of England ? — those 
writings did the work ; they led me on to power, and satisfied the 
utmost stretch of my ambition ; for my ambition was to over- 
throw that Bolingbroke, with all his party, and myself become 
Prime Minister. But I am now sick and weary of the post,and 
wish, with all my heart, I had the courage to res^n it. My 
health is failing every hour, — I have neither rest ai night, or 
comfort in the day ; my life, in fact, is miserable. 
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Doc. Your life miserable ! — your health bad ! — your nights 
restless! — and from whence proceeds the cause of all this f 

Wal. From the cares and troubles of my office. 

Doc. Then resign the office. 
u ' Wal. I cannot. 

Doc. And why? 

Wal. My ambition stops me — that ambition which is the 
curse of all my hours, both night and day. I am such a 
coward that my hand trembles at the thought ; for I have 
more than twenty times commenced a letter to his Majesty to 
receive my resignation — have pointed out the reasons of this 
my resolution, my age, my mfirmities, and other leading 
causes — but when the moment came to sign and seal the docu- 
ment — oh ! then, my friend — 

Doc. Oh! then, my friend, there is but one thing to do. 

Wal. Aye, but that one thing is the very thing I cannot 
bring myself to do— to resign my post. 

Doc. Well, then, if you are determined upon killing your- 
self, all my advice, and all my physic will be of no avail. 

Wal. Well, I'll think about the matter; and, in the mean 
time, my friend, you and your fair daughter must come and 
pass the day with me to-morrow at my apartments in Windsor 
Castle. 

Doc. At Windsor Castle ! — how can I do that, when the 
king and all the court are present ? 

Wal. True ; but that will not prevent my giving you recep- 
tion in my own apartments there. 

Enter Margaret. 

Mar. Sir, supper is on the table. 

Doc. Then tne supper must stay upon the table, for Henry 
has not returned. 

Mar. He is now ascending the staircase. 
Wal. {Handing Mar.) Come, then, to the supper room. 

{Exeunt.) 

SCENE II. 

An Ante -chamber in Windsor Castle. 

Enter Lady Cecilia Sunderland. 

Lady C. Oh ! how wretched am I in this palace ; and my 
resolution is fixed to quit the hated place at once. 

Enter Doctor and Margaret. 
Mar. What a superb park, and what a fine place this is ! 
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Doc. Yes, much too fine for such people as us. 

Lady C. Who is this old mair, and this young woman ? 
What do I see ? the Doctor at court ! 

Mar. Dear father, a great lady is near you. 

Doc. A great lady ! 'tis Lady Cecilia I am sure ; I remem- 
ber her a child, — I was the apothecary to the family. 

Lady C. It was so ; and noW, Doctor, I must offer you my 
compliments on your recent fortune and success ; you was yes- 
terday elected Member for Southwark. 

Doc. What, madam, elected a Member of Parliament ? — 
the old doctor of physic a Member of Parliament ! I'll give it 
up — ni have nothing to do with it ! — stuff! nonsense ! 

Lady C. Be not in such haste, and perhaps I may still 
further advance your views. As Maid of Honour to the Queen 
I may be of service to you. 

Doc. Madam — your Ladyship — I want for nothing; I have 
merely come to pass a day with my old friend Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

Lady C. With the Prime Minister ! 

Mar. Yes, madam; he has invited us to pass this day at 
Windsor, and his nephew came early in the morning to conduct 
us here. 

Lady C. His nephew ! 

Mar. Yes, madam! are you acquainted with him? 

Lady C. Yes, I see him almost every evening at her 
Majesty's parties. 

Mar. And only think, your Ladyship, this good, this gal- 
lant young gentleman has been shewing us all round the 
gardens and the park. 

Lady C. This good and gallant young gentleman ! — why, 
you speak very familiarly oi a person you have only once seen. 

Mar. Only once seen, my Lady; why, your Ladyship, I 
have seen him almost every dfay for the last three months. 

Lady C. What do I hear? Come, I see too plainly that 

Jouare well acquainted with Sir Robert Walpole, and also with 
is family; but take care, — trust him not too much, his friend- 
ship may prove your ruin ; confide not in him. Good day. 
Doctor, ne will soon be out of office. (Exit.) 
Doc. What the devil is this about? — not trust him — friend- 
ship and ruin — and — and — and I'll stay here no longer. 

Mar. Why, we have only just arrived, and you are already 
talking of going away. 

Doc. To be sure I am ; I am tired of waiting here in all 
this gold and glitter. I neither like the waiting, nor the 

S'itter, nor the gold, so come away ; and look at Lady Cecilia 
ere, — how did she behave ? why, she never asked us to sit 
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down^ because, forsooth, I am not dressed out in stars and 
ribbons, and — oh ! come away. 

Enter WAhvohE, surrounded by several Courtiers. 

Wal. I have read your paper, sir, and also yours, and 
yours, and yours, sir ; and what is it that you wish for, sir? 

Doc. For my breakfast as soon as possible, Sir Robert. 

Wal. Oh! Doctor, are you there? Well, gentlemen, TU 
attend to your petitions. (Exeunt Courtiers.) . And now for 
breakfast. 

Doc. ;If you please, Sir Robert, for we have been a long 
time talking about it. We have had a lady of the court here, 
who says that you are not much longer to be Prime Minister. 

Wal. Yes, they have been saying that for the last twenty 
years and more — but who says all this ? 

Doc. Oh! a person of no great importance; only Lady 
Cecilia Sunderland, a maid of nonour, as they call it, to the 
Queen. 

Wal. Only Lady Cecilia Sunderland ! why, she is every- 
thing with the Queen ; I must look to this. 

Doc. Sir Robert ! 

Wal. What, my friend ? 

Doc. I want my breakfast. 

Wal. You shall have it. 

Doc. So you have said before; and I have told you more 
than once that it's very unwholesome waiting too long for 
one's meals, especially for the one at breakfast. 

(Enter a Servant, giving Walpole some newspapers.) 

VfAi., Oh ! the morning papers ; well, we shall see what 
they say about my last speech. 

Doc. Oh! after breakfast, pray. 

Wal. Well, then, come to the breakfast room. 

Doc. That's the only sensible word that has been uttered 
since I have been in the Castle. {Exeunt.) 



END OF ACT 1. 
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ACT II. 



Sir Robert Walpole's apartments in the Castle. 

Walpole and the Doctor seated at a table, with papers, 8^c. 
placed upon it. 

"Wal. {Reading a newspaper.) " The Prime Minister, Sir 
Robert Walpole, walked yesterday to the House of Commoiis/' 
well, that's an interesting piece of intelUgence, indeed ; {con- 
tinning to read,) " and it was thought very singular, that, not- 
withstanding th« coldness of the weather, he had not put on, 
as is usual with him, his furred gloves." What a cutting re- 
mark ! but they don't know what to say to fill up their columns. 
(continuing to read.) " Furred gloves ! some one said, he has 
no occasion for them to keep his hands warm ; they are toler- 
ably well warmed by being always kept in our pockets." Come, 
that's very comical, and amuses me much. 

Doc. Well, I don't see anything so very comical in it, Sir 
Robert ; I think its damned affronting. 

Wal. Not at all, Doctor ; these thmgs are quite indifferent 
to me. The editor thinks by this sort of trash to frighten me 
into a little bribery to induce him to hold his peace ; but he 
knows me not. (Continuing to read.) ^^ His hands in his 
pockets." But, what's all this I see ? my last speech disfi- 
gured, mutilated, half left out ! I can't bear this ; their parar 
graphs I laugh at, but when they come to tear my speeches 
up, and this, too, by the King's printer, himself ! he shall suffer 
for his insolence, and shall be dismissed from his employment. 
(Talking to himself.) My hands in both my pockets ! 

Doc. W^U, I can't make out what the devil Sir Robert finds 
so very amusing in that. (Exeunt.) 

Enter Margaret and Henry. 

Mar. What agitates you so? Pray tell me. 

Hen. What agitates me, Margaret? Never did I want your 
company and your advice more than at this moment. None 
but you can give me consolation. 

Mar. Give you consolation, dear Henry — what am I 
going to say ? but tell me all that's happened to distress or to 
disturb your mind — confide in me; you may trust my secrecy. 
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Hen. Ah, Margaret ! you are happy ; you have no se- 
crets. 

Mar. {aside.) I am not quite so sure of that though. 

Hen. Well, know then, Margaret, that there is in this cas- 
tle a person that I love to desperation. 

Mar. Indeed ! Well, tell me all about it. 

Hen. This same person deprives me of my reason ; she is 
such a mixture of humility and of pride, of coolness and co- 
quetry 

Mar. {aside.) What can this mean ? 

Hen. And it was but yesterday, when I saw her at the 
" Queen's" party, and did all I could to attract her notice, that 
she (and as if on purpose, too,) shewed a disposition to avoid me. 

Mar. {aside.) On, my poor heart is breaking. 

Hen. And the most surprising thing is, that though I know 
she loves me, and that you are the cause of the regard she 
bears me, yet 

Mar. I the cause of the re-re-re-gard-gard she bears you ! 

Hen. She talks to me of nothing but yourself— of the fre- 
quent visits I used to make you — of the three months I passed 
in your father's house. She speaks in the highest praise of your 
beauty, your sense, and your accomplishments ; and you love 
her, she said, confess it to me, and this moment I set you free ; 
it was in vain I told her that I loved no one but herself ; she 
would not listen to my vows ; and this, dear Margaret, is the 
cause of all my wretchedness. 

Mar. And I — I am much more wretched than yourself. 

Hen. That's impossible ; but, come, I know that you expect 
your cousin Kingston — how can I assist you both ? tell me in 
what manner I can serve you. My good Margaret — ^my friend, 
nay, my sister, I will call you so, for if you but knew how 
much I love you — 

Mar. {crying.) You have an o-o-o-o-odd way of shewing 
it, Henry, 

Hen. But here comes my uncle. 

Enter Sir Robert Walpole. 

Wal. I am in a burning fever — I can no longer support 
myself — I must quit the court — this palace — the place is 
hateful to me. 

Mar. And so it is to me. 

Wal. I'll not stay a day longer in it. 

Hen. Uncle, what has happened^ 

Wal. What has happened ? Why the whole cabinet are 
crying out for war — for war vnth Spam. 

Hen. And perhaps the cabinet is right. 

Wal. What, diO you say so ? 
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Hen. I da 

Wal. Well, then, so long as I remain Prime Minister they 
shall not have it ; I have maintained an honourable peace for 
more than twenty years, and now it must be broken — ^and for 
what ? for some trifling form of etiquette they pretend that 
some insult has been offered to our flag. 

Hen. Why, if this really is the case, uncle 

Wal. And suppose it is the case ; are we for this to throw 
ruin upon our industry, our commerce, and our country, 
plunge ourselves into a protracted war about the saluting 
of a flag, without even an effort to prevent it? No; I wiu 
take upon myself to have this dispute adjusted, to the honour, 
the satisfaction, and the credit of the country ; an explanation 
from the Courtof Spain will settle the affair at once. However, 
if they are determined upon war I'll resign my place this mo- 
ment. But then the king will not accept the resignation. No- 
thing but death I fear can relieve me from my present misery. 

Hen. Calm yourself, dear uncle. Here's your friend, the 
Doctor, coming to your assistance. 

Enter Doctor. 

Doc. (running up to him,) My dear friend. 

Wa3u What's the matter, Doctor? 

Doc. Let me breathe a little ! I — I — I hav« been with his 
Majesty, and his Majesty said that his Majesty would wish to 
speak with me; so 1 said to his Majesty, that I was auite at 
his Majesty's command. Upon this his Majesty took nold of 
my arm, and we walked about together. What do you think 
of that ? And his Majesty talked to me about my election^* 
and said, we must have clever and good mea. in the House of 
Commons. And then I began talKiog about you, and said, 
that your health was very indifferent ; that you was very de- 
sirous to quit office, that your age required it ; and, indeed, 
that if his Majesty did not accept it, your life would be the 
forfeit. 

Wal. Well, well, and the King refused. 

Doc. Not at all ; the King accepted it directly. 

Wal. What ! what do you say, you 

Doc. If you don't believe me, read that ! {giving him a let- 
ter,) his Majesty's own royal hand writing. 

Wal. (reading.) "As you so earnestly request it, and as 
your health is bad, and your years encreasing, I accept, with 
great regret, your resignation, but upon one condition only, 
that before your retirement shall take place, you nominate 
your successor." (aside.) Fire and phrenzy! are you quite 
sure the King accepted of my resignation ? 
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Doc. Why does he not tell you so himself? he seemed quite 
pleased about it, and said it was high time that the old gen- 
tleman should retire. 

Wal. Indeed! 

Doc. And so now, my friend, let us prepare to start for 
Strawberry-hall, and pass a few days at that beautiful retreat. 
You are now free to depart. 

Wal. Not so fast, Doctor ; I must deliver up my seals of 
office, (aside) and they shall wait a long while before that 
takes place. 

Enter Servant, with a letter to Henry. 

Hen. {reading it.) It is from her. — " Important events are 
about to take place — I must see you this day at three o'clock^ 
in the great gallery leading to the ball-room/' 

Wal. You seem agitated ; is that letter from the King ? 

Hen. No, uncle. 

Doc. Never mind who it comes from ; for as you are now 
relieved from all further cares and affairs of state, let us all be 
merry. 

Hen. (to Mar.) We will ; for I have now some hopes. 

Mar. (aside.) And I have lost them all. 

(Exeunt Hen. and Mar. on opposite sides.) 

Doc. And now. Sir Robert, you must compose yourself, 
and begin to lead a quiet life. 

Wal. a quiet life ? tell me the way to do so ! 

Doc. The way to do so! why, have not you said all along, 
that the only obstacles to your happiness were the cares of 
office ? and now that you are relieved from the anxiety 

Wal. Do you think so ? (aside.) Foolish old man. 

Doc. The King expects you in two hours in his private 
room, to thank his Majesty for accepting your resignation ; 
because I said how thankful, and how grateful, you appeared 
for all his goodness to you. 

Wal. And what business had you to say a word about me, 
you meddling blockhead ? — leave the room. 

Doc. Halloo ! What's all this? — leave the room ? 

Wal. Yes; I am not well. 

Doc. Sir Robert Walpole, this to your friend and com- 
rade? 

Wal. Yes ; no, no, no. Good friend, excuse me, my brain 
was turned — I had lost myself— forgive me. 

Doc. I do, Sir Robert, and pray compose yourself. The 
King, you know, is waiting for you. 

Wal. What successor can I name ? I know of none. 

Doc. Oh ! there are plenty to be found. 
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Wal. And where ? do you mean yourself by one. Doctor ? 

Doc. Oh, Sir Robert! how. can you talk so? if, indeed, 
you could find a little bit of a place for me — such as 

Wal. a Lord of the Treasury, or the Admiralty ; will either 
of those do for you ? 

Doc. Oh! 1 will leave all that to your own judgment, 
Sir Robert. 

Wal. And are you now. Doctor, really desirous to leave 
your physic and your patients, and take upon yourself the 
weight and cares of office ? condder your own age as you did 
mine, when you recommended me to retire. 

Doc. True ! but a few years more wont make much differ- 
ence in me. 

Wal. Well, Doctor, this is a sudden change in you — ^you 
who but the other day despised all dignities, all titles, and — 

Doc. Yes, on my own account, I confess ; but then, my 
daughter Mai^aret, I so wish to see her married to my satis- 
faction ; and as there is no way so likely to bring that about 
as her father being in place, I entreat of you. Sir Robert, to 
assist me in this particular request. 

Wal. I'll do my best for you. Doctor. 

Doc. And above all things, mind to tell the King that I am 
author of the Letters upon Uie state of Ireland. 

Wal. rU do my best. 

DocT. Then go to the King, and do your best directly, dear 
Sir Robert {Exit. Doct.) 

Wal. (Alone,) Well, here's the old Doctor become ?is ambi- 
tious as myself. The disease is catching, I perceive. But what's 
to be done — Who can I name as my successor? The King 
would wish, I know, that Sunderland should have my place ; 
but that shall never be. His daughter. Lady Cecilia, has long 
been an enemy of mine; no, she shall never overthrow me. 
Then there's fiolingbroke, a clever man, no doubt, but then 
he will introduce a system quite in opposition to my own, and 
destroy, in one day, all that I have been twenty years in doing. 
Who can I choose ? It would really seem laughable if I was 
to think about my old friend, the Doctor, and yet he has much 
distinguished himself by these letters upon Ireland, and is, 
besides, beyond all doubt, a man of strong and able mind ; 
but then he has no experience in affairs of state. He wants 
the address to govern. {He rests in meditation for a short 
time.) Well, I cannot, after all, think of any one person, 
who, take him altogether, is fit to occupy my place. {He sits 
down upon a sofa.) 

Enter Henry. 

Hen. Are you not well, sir? 
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Wal. I am quite at a loss to know how I can manage to 
obey the King^s commands, in naming a proper person to suc- 
ceed me in my office. 

Hen. Oh^ sir ! a fit person can be found. 

Wal. And where? 

Hen. Why the choice may certainly bring some responsi- 
bility upon you. 

Wal. It IS that which disturbs my mind. 

Hen. Then let the King fix upon the man himself. 

Wal. No, then it may be Siinderiand or Bolingbroke. 
Now, Henry, if you really wish to set my mind at rest, I fix 
upon yourself. You are my friend, my nephew, nay, almost 
my son ! This place of power, this post of honour, I resign to 
you. 

Hen. Which, dear uncle, I will not accept. 

Wal. You are a man of wit, of honour, and of talent — you 
are, in fact, myself ! and must and shall accept the office. 

Hen. No, indeed, sir, I am not fitted for a station so im- 
portant, I can never bear the load of such a trust. 

Wal. Oh, but I'll assist you in the discharge of all its 
duties. In fact, I'll remain Prime Minister, under your name, 
Henry. 

Hen. You overpower me with your goodness, but 

Wal. Come, come, it is settled ; the King, within this hour, 
will command you to succeed me, so &reweU — within an hour 
the seals of office are in your possession. (Exit. Wal. J 

Hen. The seals of office in my possession I but here is Lady 
Cecilia. 

Enter Lady Cecilia. 

Hen. Good day. Lady Cecilia; are you aware that my 
uncle is gone to the King, and intends to resign his place? 

Lady C. I know it. 

Hen. And he wishes that I should be nominated in hi8|room. 

Lady C. You Prime Minister ! I am delighted to hear it. 

Hen. And why? 

Lady C. Why! Why because I want your advice and 
your assistance in promoting certain projects I am forming. 

Hen. Me, madam ! that can never be, for I will not accept 
the office that is tendered to me, and shall not have the power 
to give neither. 

Lady C. Then all your vows to me are false. 

Hen. No, Lady Cecilia, my love for you is pure and most 
sincere, and now let me put your own to the proof at once. 
Will you be my wife ? 

Lady C. No; I love you too sincerely to become your wife. 
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Hen. Love me too sincerely to become my wife ! Explain 
yourself. You lonre'^me not, you are sporting with my feehngs. 

Lady C. No^by my soul! oh, Henry, you know not all my 
suflFerings ! Accuse me of what you please, I'll bear it all ; my 
love for you is so unbounded that I could 

Hen. Your love for me is so unbounded ! then why refuse 
to become my wife ? 

Lady C. Me your wife ! Such a step, Henry, would break 
down all my projects. I should be proud and happy to bear 
your honoured name ; then how courageous must I be to refuse 
your oflPer — to refuse the only one on earth I love. 

Hen. What mystery is this? 

Lady C. One that I cannot now divulge without bringing 
ruin and despair upon you; now, then, will you press me 
further. 

Hen. Never; I place implicit faith in all you say. 

Lady C. Then to the test, and promise to*^ accept the office 
of Priime Minister; that's the only proof I ask to confirm the 
love you say you bear me. 

Hen. Dear Lady CeciUa, I pledge my honour to obey your 
wishes. 

Lady C. Adieu, Adieu, then ! I am yours for ever. To-night 
we meet at the party given by the Queen. {Exit Lady C.) 

Hen. What can all this mean ? " I am yours for ever" — 
and still she won't become my wife. Time must clear up the 
mystery. (Exit) 

Enter Walpole. 

Wal. So, my nephew is in power, and I find the King 
is going to breakfast with him to-morrow, an honour which 
he never once coAferred on me. Why my nephew has sup- 
planted me — he has stolen my place, and rides, and walks, 
and dines almost daily with the King. The ungrateful man 
forgets me, forgets the one who made him what he is. 

Enter Doctor. 

Wal. Ah ! my friend,';my only real friend ! 

Doc. Have you seen the King? 

Wal. I have. 

Doc. And so have I — I have just left him in company 
with your nephew, resting on his arm. But, Sir Robert, nave 
you thought of my request? 

Wal. Yes; I have placed your name upon a list that 
will be submitted to the King. 

Doc, Am I to be in the Treasury, or in the Admiralty ? 

Wal. And why not Prime Minister? 

Doc. No, no ; I don't look to any thing of that sort. Sir 
Robert. 
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Wal. And why not? You don't do justice to yourself. 
You think too little of your talents, and forget that you are 
author of the celebrated Letters upon Ireland. 

Doc. And so I do. Well, if the King, you know, com- 
mands me — ^but hear ! — What are those cries ? 'Tis the King 
on horseback, and your nephew on his right side. 

Wal. On his right side ! Are you sure of that ? 

Doc. Yes, on his right side ; I see him there. 

Wal. Then curses on him, and curses on yourself, and curses 
on you all ! Begone ! {Exit. Wau furiously.) 

Doc. Bless me ! What's the matter with Sir Robert, all of 
a sudden ? 

Enter Henry and Margaret. 

Mar. (To her father.) I have been looking for you, sir. 

Doc. And Fm in such a fluster that confound me if I can 
tell whether you have found me or whether you have not. Sir 
Robert Walpole is mad — mad as the moon can make a man. 

Hen. What do you mean, Doctor? Run to his assistance 
then. 

Doc. I will ; but I'm afraid he is too far gone. 

{Exit Doc.) 

Hen. What sad event is this? I will to my uncle! but 
before we part, Margaret, I must tell you that I am now in 
full power — in the entire confidence of the King, and my first 
thoughts are turned towards you. 

Mar. Towards me? 

Hen. Yes, and also towards your cousin Kingston, whom 
I have nominated to a better place ; so there is now no further 
obstacle to your speedy union. 

Mar. (Aside.) Our union ! 

Hen. Your father has always wished it, and Kingston will 
soon be here. 

Mar. Kingston soon be here ! 

Hen. Yes; what a happy man! all the world shall envy 
him. His new appointment, my protection, your love ! 

Mar. Oh, Henry ! speak not of that. 

Hen. And now, dear Margaret, both our weddings will soon 
take place. 

Mar. Oh, in mercy ! 

Hen. You shall participate in all my happiness. The lady 
that I have mentioned loves me ; I can no longer doubt the 
truth of her afiection ; and though some mysterious secret may 
for the present serve to postpone our uAion, it is as sure to take 
place as is your own. Adieu, Margaret ! but keep this a secret 
for the present. (Exit Hen.) 
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Mar. a secret that will cause my death ; but may heaven 
preserve him, and pour upon him every blessiug when I am 



gone. 



Enter Doctoe. 



Mar. Oh, my father ! let us leave this place. 

Doc. Why, what's the matter now ? 

Mar. Let us begone. 

Doc. Begone! why it was but yesterday that you was 
quite delighted with all about the place, and now 

Mar. Yes, now; oh ! no more, but pray let us begone. 

Dqc. Well, my dear child, we will go, since you desire it; 
but joaust I speak first with my friend Sir Robert Walpole, 
who seems to think that it is the King's desire I should be 
nominated Prime Minister. 

Mar. You, father. Prime Minister? 

Doc. And why not? if the King commands it, I must 
obey; and, indeed, I don't know but I shall look as well as 
any of them when I am dressed out in stars and ribbons, and 
called My Excellency. 

Mar. Well, dear father, let me go at least ; for if I stay 
another day, you'll see your daughter dead. 

Doc. My daughter dead ! no, no; we'll go directly. I'll 
instantly give in my resignation; but, dear Margaret, tell me 
the cause of all your grief. Am I the cause ? 

Mar. No, no ; I only want to quit this place. 

Doc. It shall be done ; leave me for awhile, and I promise 
that in an hour we will depart. (Exit. Mar.) 

Enter Walpolb. 

Doc. Well, Sir Robert 

Wal. It is not well. Doctor. I have been waitiug upon the 
King, who treats me with much indifference. My nephew is 
his idol, and must be displaced. There is treason at the Court 
— an infernal treason : Lady Cecilia is all triumphant, and is 
laughing at my downfal ; but as I have not countersigned the 
paper yet, she may be disappointed. 

Enter a Servant, with a sealed paper. 

Ser. From the King, your Excellency. {Exit. Ser.) 

Wal. This is the paper which I spoke of. 

Doc. Well, good di^, Sir Robert, I must go and console 
my daughter. {Exit. Doc.) 

Wal. {Alone, seated.) Well, I have made myself a proper 
instrument for laughter. I have only to countersign this paper, 
and then am nothing. ( Talcing up a pen.) This done, and I 
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have lost my place for ever. What if I refuse to do so, and 
tell the King that I have changed my mind. The Kine may 
perhaps refuse to reinstate me, and then I become the ridicule 
of all the Court. No, I'll not risk that; Til be bold at once. 
(Taking up the pen again.) I must submit; and after all, 
have not 1 been twenty years Prime Minister, and do I not 
resign upon my own accord — at my ovm particular request 7 I 
have not been dismissed the place. I am not disgraced, sup^ 
planted: come, come, I'll sign the document. (He takes up 
the pen again.) Confound the pen, — and what's the matter 
with my band ? it refuses to perform its office, and tells me 
that I am signing my own destruction, am giving all my hard- 
earned honours to an enemy. Never! (Throwing the pen 
aside.) He shall never have my place. I hate, detest, abnor 
this cruel and most ungrateful nephew. {He sinks upon a sofa.) 



END OF ACT ]l. 
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ACT III. 



Scene — An Apartment in the Castle. 

Enter Henry and Margaret. — Hen. delivers his sword to 

an officer. 

Mar. What's this I see ? — Henry a prisoner ! 
Hen. Tis too true, Margaret. I am deceived, disgraced, 
and ruined by her I loved ! 

Mar. But not by her who realli/ loves you, Henry, 
Hen. She has bestowed her hand upon another. I am 
undone for ever ; and, to complete my shame, I am out of 
favour with the King, am made a prisoner, and accused of 
crimes that are unknown to me ! 

{The officer, who is surrounded by soldiers, makes a sign to 
Henry to accompany him, whilst Margaret sits mo^ 
tionless. Henry is tedoff. M.augaket fixes her eyes 
upon him until he is out of sight, and quits the stage on 
the opposite side, in the greatest distress.) 

Enter Doctor. 

Doc. What's come to his Majesty ? — his fury is unbounded ! 
He swears vengeance against Henry, but nobody knows for 
i¥hat ; and in the midst of all this uproar and confusion he 
sends for me. The moment I enter his apartment, he stamps 
up and down the room for about an hour, and then becomes a 
little more composed ; but he soon breaks out again, and begins 
to write. He then rings the bell, when a servant enters and 
announces Sir Robert Walpole. •' I will not see him !" cried 
his Majesty ; but at this moment Walpole enters. " I am come," 
he says, " with humble submission to your Majesty." " Leave 
my Majesty, sir !" the King exclaimed. Walpole replied, 
'' Fardon me, sire ! there is treason about the court : it is 
impossible that your Majesty can have signed this paper !" 
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" I have signed the paper !" cried the King, *' and will have 
il executed to its full extent. Your nephew, sit, has been 
wanting in respect, nay, has dared to threaten my royal per- 
son, even in the hearing of my court." At this moment the 
storm increases to such a height as cannot be explained. It 
was difficult to make out what either of them said ; but I 
distinctly heard Sir Robert swear that the accusation was a 
false one, and, ** I will defend him with my life," he swd, 
'* even though your Majesty commit me to the tower !" 

Enter Walpole and Henry. 

Hen. My dear uncle — 

Wal. Calm yourself, Henry, things are going on more 
favourably. The King has been deceived — he knows it now. 
Lady Cecilia has been the cause of all these scenes of anger I 
Her only object in pretending love for you was to disguise her 
plans for the ruin of your uncle ! But this has been discovered^ 
and now you are at liberty, and free from all arrest ! 

Doc. Give me your hand, Henry ; I knew the good King 
would not keep you long in prison ! 

Wal. You are now in high favour with the King, Doctor. 
He has charged me to deliver this letter to you. 

Doc. A letter from his Majesty ! {Taking it, and breaking 
the seal in great agitation.) 

Wal. Well. 

Doc. My dear friend ! 

Wal. What's the matter ? 

Doc. Mv dear — my dear old friend ! 

Wal. What's the cause of such emotion ? 

Doc. The good King ^ 

Wal. The good King? 

Doc. Aye, the good King, I say ! His Majesty here tells 
me, that as Sir Robert Walpole positively insists upon quitting 
office, and as his nephew as positively refuses to accept it> and 
as he places the fullest confidence in me, he nommates me 
Prime Minister of England ! 

Wal. (Aside.) Confusion ! 

Doc. And now, Henry, as the old Doctor will soon be in 
office and in power, and as I know it is my daughter, and not 
Lady Cecilia, that loves you — — 

Hen. Your daughter, sir ? 

Doc. My daughter ! — aye, and where have been your eyes 
and your ears, not to have long ago discovered this yourself ? 
^-butyou was so wrapped up with Lady Cecilia that poor 
Margaret's a£fections could not be observed ; but come, all's 
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pght now, and so^ a wedding dinner, I sayt What say 
you, Sir Robert ? {Tapping his hand upon Walpole^s sh&tUder,^ 
who starts.) 

Wal, (Aside.) The vulgar wretch — ^how I despise and hate 
him! 

Hen. Dear Margaret ! where have been my eyes and ears 
indeed ! Twas LaSy Cecilia's intrigues and false persuasions 
that made my sight and all my other senses blind to her virtues 
tE(nd affections. But I am now awake, and if what her father 
says proves but to be true 

Doc. You'll soon discover that ; in the mean time I must 
to the King, and talk of state affairs. (Ejcit.) 

Wal. {Aside.) Important fool ! ^ 

Hen. And now, my uncle 

Wal. And now, Henry, I will unfold a secret to you that 
shall make you curse my name for ever! 

Hen. Explain, sir ! you have quite unnerved me ! 

Wal. Twas myself, then, as much as Lady Cecilia, that 
worked your disgrace and downfal with the King ! 

Hen. You, sir! 

Wal. Yes. I own it, I was jealous of your station and of the 
favours he bestowed upon you. The moment you possessed 
them, that moment commenced my hatred ! — You that I loved 
80 much when out of power, became a detested friend when 
in it! 

Hen. Can I believe my uncle's words? 

Wal. All that I have said is true. 

Hen. Then may Heaven pardon you, as I do ! 

Wal. I deserve it not. 

Hen. (Fainting.) On my knees, dear uncle, I pardon and 
for^ve you ! You knew not what you did. 

Wal. I did not. Ambition maae me mad. When I gave 
you up my place, I gave up all my love — phrenzy seizeamy 
senses — a burning fever spread itself over all my frame — my 
speech was paralysed— and I was lost to all those feeling of 
tne mind that can distinguish and exalt a man ! Ambition 
was the cause — cursed ambition ! that, as I advance in years, 
becomes more dangerous and determined. 

Hen. My poor uncle ! 

Wal. Aye, you must hate me, Henry. 

Hen. No, sir ; I pity you, and I love you. 

Wal. No one shall strip me of the power I have acquired 
after thirty years of labour and of torment. I will yield it up 
to no one, and whoever dares step forward to wrest it from me, 
be he my dearest friend, or most determined foe, shall suffer 
for his boldness ! 
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Hen. Great heavens! ^ 

Wal. What, I alarm you, I perceive; but fear me not. 
You are my friend again — my nephew — and my son ! You 
no longer occupy my place. Then you was hateful to me — 
then I could have inflicted on you all the torments that cruelty 
could name. But when I found the King had deprivedjyou 
of your place, that you had encountered his anger — his ven- 
geance — and dismissal, then I flew to your assistance, and 
procured your pardon and your freedom. But, never more, 
as you love my friendship, accept an office that I have held 
myself. Ask me for my fortune — for my blood — all but for 
my place and piower, these you never shall possess! Now, 
there's poor old Neuboroug, my old and faithful friend ; why, 
at this moment, I have no other feelings for him than those of 
jealousy and hatred. The King's favour towards him makes 
me his mortal enemy, and my strongest power shall be em- 
ployed to overthrow him ; but here he comes. 

Enter Doctor and Margaret. 

Doc. Come along, Margaret, let us begone — let us quit 
this place. 

Hen. What's the matter? 

Wal. Let us hear, Doctor. 

Doc. It is all up with me, that's all ! 

Wal. My poor — ^my dear old friend. 

Doc. Yes, and it's all up with Henry, too ; and it's all up 
with Sir Robert — ^it's all up with us all — for when I impressed 
upon the King's mind, that your health would not permit your 
further services in affairs of state, — *' Oh, let it be so, we can 
do very well without him," the King answered, " and this you 
may tell him ; and tell him, more, that I have fixed upon 
another to occupy his place, so he may go down to his country 
seat whenever he thinks proper, and with my full permission 
to quit the Court without goinff through the fatigue of leaving 
it in form." 

Wal. Confusion! 

Doc. And so I came away. Sir Robert, for the King then 
turned his back upon me, which was as much as to say ** Go ;" 
and do you suppose that I would stop a moment after such 
treatment as this ? No ! I am a free and independent man, 
and will remain so. I have done with all your Courts — no 
more bowings and scrapings for me. Margaret, I'll go back 
to my old shop, and to my old patients : Henry, you and 
Margaret shall go with me, and there we'll pass our hours in 
friendship and in happiness. 
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Hen. Will Margaret consent to this ? 

(Margaret ^ives him her hand.) 
Doc. Will she? — to be sure she will. But what says Sir 
mobert? . 

Wal. Nothing : I am sick and weary of the world. 

Enter a Messenger^ vnth a letter to Walpole. 

Wal. What is this I see? The Earl of Sunderland Prime 
IMinister ! Well, that completes my shame, and I deserve to 
suffer ; but I will endeavour to support my degradation with 
the fortitude and firmness of a man, and may all those'who 
learn my fallen fate remember, that ambition, the destroyer 
of all the finer feelings of the mind, produced my downfal. 

(Here Doctor, Henry, and Margaret kneel before 
Walpole.) 



THE END. 
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